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VOCATIONAL NEEDS OF YOUTH TODAY" 


ROBERT C. TABER 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUPIL PERSONNEL AND ACCOUNTING, BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, PHILADELPHIA 


NE of the major criteria of a sound educational pro- 

gram is adequate provision for meeting the voca- 
tional needs of youth. However, it is in this very area that 
so many schools are weak and ineffective. 


Why, in this enlightened age, do we continue to permit 
youth in large numbers to establish their vocational objec- 
tive by the hunch, or shot-in-the-dark method, and to make 
a hit-or-miss use of their educational opportunities? It is 
not that we have nothing to offer — we have developed 
many good programs throughout the country — but they 
reach only a few youths when they should be a basic right 
of all boys and girls. A realistic look reveals a wide gap 
between this objective and present facilities. 


Our educational programs often resemble all too closely 
an omnibus of compartmentalized specialties without clar- 
ity of design and integration. Our schools tend to be re- 
mote from the community. A gulf exists between the school 
and parents, with the result that youth may be caught be- 
tween the cross-currents in their attempt to make an ap- 
propriate vocational choice. Educators are just beginning to 
appreciate the extent to which a satisfactory personal ad- 
justment in the early grades is basic to an eventual sound, 
vocational adjustment. Occupational information which 
serves to orient youth to vocational opportunities is all too 
frequently unorganized and offered intermittently, rather 
than continuously and systematically. Testing facilities are 
inadequate and partial. A survey made by the American 
Youth Commission disclosed that only one-third of the 


" young people in a given city received vocational guidance 


involving a reasonably careful study of aptitudes, interests, 
limitations, and the like. The supply of professionally 
trained counselors is woefully inadequate. , 


Keeping Pace with Fresh Demands 


This picture in itself calls for thoughtful consideration, 
bold planning, and vigorous action. However, when we 
add to this certain other significant developments which 
are accentuating the vocational needs of youth, we face the 
dual problem of extending services on the one hand and 
keeping pace with fresh demands upon the other. 


* The two articles in this issue of The American Child are condensations 
of papers given by Robert C. Taber and Werner A. Lutz at a meeting 
of the National Child Labor Committee on the general topic, ‘Problems 
of Youth Employment,” held in Atlantic City, April 21, 1948, during 
the National Conference of Social Work. Complete mimeographed 
copies of the papers are available from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee on request. 


1. The broad range of interests and abilities of our high 
school youth 


One of the significant developments is the extension of the 
compulsory school attendance age, which has greatly increased 
the range of aptitudes, interests, and abilities in the student 
bodies of our high schools. The extent of this expansion is 
sharply reflected in a city such as Philadelphia, where in the 
30 year period from 1910 to 1940 the enrollment in the 9th 
through the-12th grades increased by ten times, or 1,000%, 
in contrast to a 25% increase in the city population as a whole 
during this same period. The schools, in an effort to meet this 
great range of interests and abilities, have diversified and dif- 
ferentiated the curriculum. This very diversity accentuates the 
need of pupils for individual help in finding their places in 
the school program. 


2. Increasing specialization and complexity of the world 
of work 


A second important development which has a marked bear- 
ing upon vocational adjustment is the increasing specialization 
and complexity of the professional and business world. A lawyer 
may specialize in the field of utilities, taxation, labor relations, 
divorce or criminal work, and a host of others. A secretary may 
likewise specialize for legal, medical, insurance, real estate, and 
other fields. Even the repetitive jobs on the assembly line vary 
greatly in the skills required and in the working conditions. 
Without the full gamut of vocational aids, counseling service, 
and preparation for a family of skills in contrast to narrow 


training for restricted jobs, the greater are the hazards to youth. . 


3. The rapid changes in our economy 


A third factor is the rapidity with which our economy 
changes. During World War II, we witnessed an almost fab- 
ulous expansion of manufacturing. If the estimates of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia are valid, and if the 
United States does not mobilize for a possible third war, the 
distribution of employment in the United States will shift as 
follows* : 


Labor Force Agri. Mfg. Comm. Gov. 
1943 16.6% 33.3% 38.9% 11.2% 
1947 18.7 25.8 46.2 9.3 
1951 18.4 25.1 47.9 8.6 


Many youths, unless they are preparing for such a marked 
shift as that from manufacturing to commerce, will be faced 
with unemployment or the necessity of retraining. 


4. Need for practical ex perience 


A fourth development is the postponement of the time when 
young people engage in practical work experience. As late as 


* C.E.D. News (Committee for Economic Development) 
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the 1920's, a very substantial number of boys and girls went 
to work full! time at 14 years of age. The economic arena pro- 
vided the vocational training as well as the practical experience 
through which they ree whatever sense of responsibility 
and maturity they achieved. Today the educational arena must 
bear the brunt of this responsibility. However, educators cannot 
rely solely upon indoctrination for the development of a healthy 
attitude toward work, and of emotional and social maturity. 
The formal activity of the classtcoom must be supplemented as 
extensively as possible by after-school and vacation employ- 
ment, supervised school-work programs, volunteer experience 
such as is afforded in health and welfare agencies through the 
Volunteer Bureaus of Community Chests, and by extra-curricu- 
lar activities where pupils are largely self-directed. 


The Transition from School to Work 

The very same specialization and complexity which re- 
quire greater individual service to boys and girls while in 
school also require er for them in the transition from 
the relatively protected and familiar atmosphere of the 
school to the new and strange environment of the work-a- 
day world. A specialized employment service for youth as 
new entrants to the labor market is essential to their sound 
and steady adjustment. Whether this assistance is rendered 
by the schools or the state employment services, or by both 
as a joint program, it is essential that the school’s intimate 
knowledge of its pupils and the employment service’s vast 
resources for securing labor market information and job 
orders be combined for the benefit of sound placement of 
youth. 


Emphasis Upon Understanding the Individual 

At times, we have come dangerously close to overlooking 
the youth as an individual, in our eagerness to develop 
objective measurements, analytical techniques, and diag- 
nostic procedures. We may well be encouraged by the in- 
creasing recognition on the part of all workers engaged in 
vocational guidance of the need of understanding the in- 
dividual as the core of counseling. This trend will. have a 
significant bearing upon the future of all guidance, since 
it will help to shift the emphasis from mechanical and 
manipulative procedures to counseling as a dynamic process 
between counselor and counselee directed toward self-help. 


It will tend to break down the lines between so-called voca- | 


tional, educational, and personal counselors, each special- 
izing in his own area. The counselee will be approached 
first and foremost as an individual, rather than fromthe 
standpoint of the counselor as a specialist in a given area. 
It will give impetus to helping an individual develop a 
general capacity for meeting problems in addition to a set 
of specific ‘skills. It will increasingly recognize individual 





difference and help the boy or girl to come to terms with 
his or her own strengths and limitations. 


Two brief case illustrations will serve to point up the 
necessity for greater individualization within our schools, 
an increasing sensitivity to the differing circumstances 
which surround the individual, who in turn is different from 
every other. 


Not infrequently a youth will make a sound choice only 
to find that it does not meet the approval of his parents. 
Thomas, a boy of average mental ability, chose to follow 
a mechanical trade and applied for admission to a voca- 
tional school. His father, the vice-president of a substantial 
industrial firm, protested that his boy was cut out for 
greater things. Thomas’ brother had a brilliant record in 
medicine and his sister as an honor student in political 
science. When Thomas’ test results were interpreted to his 
father, the counselor was told by the father that he did 
not have any faith in testing, and that his son was to be 
enrolled in the regular academic course. Thomas, however, 
found that he could not keep pace with his class and de- 
veloped an attitude of indifference toward his failures. His 
father was infuriated and threatened to disown him. 
Thomas ran away from home, and returned reluctantly 
when his father managed to locate him. His father berated 
the public schools and entered Thomas in private school. 
Within a period of a few months, the father returned in a 
very different frame of mind, having been convinced that 
his son was not college material. The counselor, recogniz- 
ing the father’s tremendous drive to have his son become 
an independent business man, suggested that watchmaking 
was one of the fields for which Thomas’ test results indi- 
cated that he was qualified. Once the father realized that 
he could set his boy up in a business which would be re- 
garded by his friends as within the pale of respectability, 
he relaxed his pressure upon Thomas to accomplish what 
was not within the sphere of his competency. As Thomas 
progressed in the course which he thoroughly liked, his 
resentment toward his father subsided and there developed 
a mutual respect between them. In this instance the father 
and son might well have been estranged for years to come. 
It is a clear-cut illustration of the extent to which overzeal- 
ous parents may be involved in the vocational adjustment 
of their children, and the importance of having their par- 
ticipation in the counseling process. 


Janet, a 17 year old girl of superior intelligence, had a . 
better than average but not brilliant record until she reached 
the 11th grade, when she failed most of her subjects. She 
had vaguely planned to go to college, but her failures 
seemed to be ruling out this possibility. She had no specific 
vocational objective, could not seem to find anything of 
compelling interest, and had no desire to consider the fu- 
ture. As shé began to have confidence in the counselor, she 
revealed that her mother had divorced and remarried, and 
that she was continually at odds with her mother and with 
her stepfather. Her parents had gone to California for the 
winter and had left her behind. She became lonely and 
finally left her home to live with her grandparents. Through 
the aid of her counselor, who helped her clarify her think- 
ing, and po ope the various alternatives open to her, she 
finally decided to remain with her grandparents and live in 
modest circumstances, even though it meant giving up the 
luxuries of her own home. By the end of the next term 
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she ranked among the first five of a class of 250. Having 
overcome the emotional block, she now has a positive inter- 
est in planning her future, and she has made a superior 
social adjustment. All of the vocational aids available could 
not have helped her until she, with skilled counseling as- 
sistance, worked through her emotional imbalance and came 
to grips with the conflicting forces in her personal life. 

As social workers, we are continually confronted by the 


adult job misfit who is unhappy in his work or whose se- 


curity is threatened by stiff competition. Dissatisfaction, 
frustration, poor earnings or failure, followed all too often, 
by breakdown of marital and social adjustment, and by 
court cases and child placing, are the frequent end results. 
We cannot protect youth from the complex and confused 
world in which we live but we only compound a felony 
when we fail to assist them with full and effective resources 
to find themselves vocationally and to establish the roots 
and underpinnings so basic to true stability. 


THE ROLE OF THE CASEWORKER 
IN THE VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF YOUTH 


WERNER A. LUTZ 
ASSOCIATE DISTRICT SECRETARY, QUEENS DISTRICT, COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY 


N THE case material presented in this paper, some of 
I the ways in which adolescents try to use employment 
to solve their problems are examined, and also some of 
the methods which caseworkers use in trying to help them 
work out better adjustments. : 

Jim P. exemplifies the way in which an adolescent with 
problems of schooling and work may come to the attention 
of a family caseworker. Jim left high school at 15, has 
been unable to find satisfying work and has worked irregu- 
larly. His mother, who was referred to the agency by the 
school nurse because she said she could not afford carfare 
to send Jim’s 14 year old brother to school, blames her 
financial difficulty on Jim because he is not working and 
urged the worker to get him a job. 

Some of Jim’s behavior—his blasé self-protectiveness, 
his inability to identify with his teachers and his school, 
his restless shifting from job to job, his vagueness about 
his real occupational wishes—might fall within the range 
of normal adolescent phenomena, but the caseworker soon 
finds out that his troubles go much deeper. He has lived 
through a family experience with an unstable, alcoholic 
father who has been irregular in support, often overtly 
violent towards Jim’s mother and at~all times a poor 


model of masculine identification for the boy. At 16, Jim — 


has taken on the feeling that he has supplanted his father 
as the stable masculine member of the family. Mrs. P. 
seems to have pushed Jim into this role and even now is 
looking to him to set her financial problems straight. At 
the same time, she worries about his health (he had chorea 
and rheumatic heart disease at 10) and alternates between 
trying to make him an invalid and pushing him towards 
man’s work which is undoubtedly too heavy for him. Jim 
shows evidences of his own deeper worries about how 
badly he has been injured. 

Jim’s modest accomplishments give no indication that 
he is intellectually deficient in any respect, but he finds 
that no matter in which direction he turns, educationally 
or vocationally, he has been outdistanced by his two suc- 
cessful older brothers, who are now married, or by his 
younger brother who is still in school. He can find no 
grounds in his achievements for valuing himself as an 
able, worthwhile young man. 

Counseling specifically geared to vocational choice and 
training for Jim would not touch the stubborn cross-pur- 
poses which permeate the whole family pattern of living. 
It seems unlikely at this point that any vocational choice 


on Jim’s part would open the road to successful accomplish- 
ment. 

In the same way, Jim can hardly be helped at this point 
by any specific program of education, be it academic or 
vocational courses. His problem cannot be solved simply 
by the readjustment of a school program. 

It would seem that the caseworker can be of real help 
to Jim. The worker can offer him understanding, interest, 
encouragement, and a secure, lasting relationship in which 
he does not have to compete for respect and regard. 

It is impossible to catalogue treatment techniques for 
youngsters with such problems for these are geared to 
individuals as well as to problems. However, a few broad 
generalizations may be valid. 

In all human experiences of one person’s helping an- 
other, the nature of the relationship between them and, 
more particularly, its specific transference content, is all 
important; for the relationship is not only the medium 
through which methods of helping are transmitted but is 
itself one agent of treatment. 

The relationship is often influenced by the way in which 
the client is brought to the worker’s attention. Few adoles- 
cents voluntarily seek out the worker for help. Generally, 
the distrust which adolescents feel for adults, their poor 
sense of reality, their preoccupation with self, and their 
deeply felt sense of failure with its immediate injuries 
to self-esteem and its evocation of older injuries, all op- 
erate to keep the youngsters away. Usually some adult— 
parent, teacher, nurse or guidance counselor—takes them or 
sends them to the agency at a point where they are, by 
conventional standards, ‘failing in school, work and per- 
sonal relationships. Not infrequently an exhausted, ex- 
asperated parent tries to enroll the worker as an ally 
against the adolescent with a request that the worker make 
the child go to school and give up certain companions. 
Sometimes the parents ask the worker to scare the child 
into compliance or to send him away to boarding school 
or institution. The caseworker immediately inherits by 
transference whatever feelings the youngster has for the 
more or less authoritative person who “refers” him. More 
often than not, it is touch and go during the first few 
interviews whether the worker can hold him or not. 

But there are factors operating on the worker's side. 
The youngster in the full flush of adolescence is prey to 
innumerable anxieties and fears. They are there for the 
worker to seize on if he can but penetrate the facade. 
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And there is, along with the suspicion and the wish for 
independence, a deep yearning to depend on someone, 
especially on someone who is not a parent and who will 
not force him too violently and too urgently towards either 
independence or dependence. Once the child can begin to 
weave a relationship out of some thread of anxiety shared 
with the worker, he can go on to unfold the full texture 
of his problems. 


He must have some conscious concern about some aspect 
of his problems. It may be narrow in scope, unrealistic 
in its assessment of the true nature and causes of his 
problem, and intermittent in its appearance. The skilled 
caseworker can start from almost nothing to help the 
youngster to broaden and deepen his understanding of 
himself and his world but cannot start with no concern 
at all on the youngster’s part. 


Beyond this factor of relationship, the worker will use, 
in as appropriate and imaginative ways as possible, the 
tried methods of casework treatment; support of the young- 
ster in his forward strivings; warm reassurance where the 
reality situation permits it to be given; the mobilization 
and manipulation of resources from the environment to 
ease pressures that bear down too hard and to open up 
new aspects of the world of school, work and social life 
in general. Sometimes the worker will have to use such 
resources to effect an entire change of environment for 
the youngster for his own protection. Psychological test- 
ing and vocational counseling should be integrated with 
the total treatment plan. 

The worker will be aware that the conflicts and defenses 
of adolescence may revivify the conflicts of parents and 
threaten their defenses. Treatment of the adolescent fre- 
quently involves concomitant treatment of the parents, 
though to a less degree than in the cases of younger chil- 
dren. 


The case of Larry illustrates the use of a job experience 
as an integral part of treatment. 

Larry, 15, was referred by the guidance teacher of his 
private school because of complete academic failure and 
some truancy. His second year high school program in- 
cluded Latin and algebra but his 1.Q. of 140 assured his 
intellectual ability to do the work. 

His harsh, rigid father had died four years previously. 
Larry was left with a domineering, neurotic mother who 
could not tolerate his growing up. She constantly belittled 
him and overburdened him with feminine household 
tasks. She attempted to sabotage the caseworker’s efforts 
by refusing a contact, by disparaging him to Larry, and 
by obstructing every plan. 

The consultant psychiatrist thought that Larry’s diffi- 
culties were essentially neurotic and that he needed a close 
contact with the worker. The worker made a relationship 
possible for Larry by demonstrating in an early interview 
with the mother that the worker could not be dominated 
by her. 

Larry responded eagerly and made amazing strides in 
improving his school work. A crisis arose when the school 
planned an out-of-town educational trip at Easter. The 
cost was fifty dollars. Larry’s mother took advantage of 
the opportunity to refuse to pay for the trip. Larry needed 
the trip for educational reasons and to bolster his growing 
social prestige at school. 
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He suggested that he get a part-time job. The school 
approved. Neither the employment service of the agency 
nor Larry himself could find a suitable job. The worker 
then interested a personal friend, the president of a repu- 
table business, who offered a job helping out in the office. 
The worker took pains to ensure that it was a real job. 
Larry was prepared for and referred for an employment 
interview like every other job applicant. His wages were 
realistically geared to services rendered and he was given 
no special consideration except the adjustment of his hours 
to school routine. 

Once when a watchman refused to admit him to work 
on a Saturday, Larry asked the worker whether or not he 
should be paid. The caseworker referred Larry to the em- 
ployer, with whom he had made his arrangements about 
hours and wages, and Larry worked the problem out in a 
face-to-face conference. 

Larry's delight in his job was boundless and his per- 
formance outstanding. He earned his fifty dollars and went 
on the trip. 

The job experience was one factor in the early treatment 
which increased Larry’s confidence to the point where, in 
the next school term, he could begin to discuss some of 
his deeper problems with the worker. The job was also 
a step in Larry’s detachment from his mother. 


The fact that the worker’s relationship -with the em- 
ployer insured that Larry would get the job may raise 
some questions. On the other hand, there may be some 
value in guarding any youngster from too much frustration 
in his earliest efforts to find employment. Certainly the 
worker preserved a very large measure of reality in the 
relations between Larry and his employer by his handling 
of certain aspects of the job experience. 


The viewpoint set forth in this paper raises the question 
whether every adolescent needs such highly individualized 
casework help as he begins to move from school to job. 
The family and the school will undoubtedly be able to 
provide adequate help for youngsters whose school-job 
problems are not severe; but on the other hand, many 
youngsters whose problems are being handled more or 
less routinely are really in need of highly skilled, individu- 
alized help. 

There are not enough skilled caseworkers to ‘make it 
possible to offer such help to every adolescent. It may be, 
however, that every youngster, undergoing the strains of 
adolescence and confronting major educational and occu- 
pational problems, should at least have the benefit of hav- 
ing his problems viewed from a diagnostic viewpoint. 

As one approach to this problem, school counselors, 
whatever their title, might be expected to have some train- 


ing in a dynamic understanding of people so that they 


could see significant clues in the behavior and the available 
background material of every youngster with whom they 
deal. If more counselors were so trained, the referrals which 
they make to agencies equipped to conduct more thorough 
treatment would be more soundly chosen and more skilfully 
carried out. The larger number of youngsters who would 
not need such treatment would benefit from having the 
briefer counseling, which they do need, conducted with a 
more perceptive understanding of their problems, needs, 
and capacities and through the medium of a more real re- 
lationship with the youngster himself. 





